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Anecdote of Peter the Great, Czar of Mufiovy. 


HIS great Printe, défirous of fotming ufeful eftablith- 
ments in his dominions, and of encouraging thofe already 
exifting, vifited the different workthops 2nd manufadtories with 
muth affidaity: Among others that he vifited frequently, were 
the forges of Maller at Iftia, on the road to Kalouga, at ninety 
werfts diftance ftom Mofcow. He once pafled a whole month 
there, during which time he drank chalybeate waters ; and 
after having given due attention to the affairs of the ftate, which 
he never neglected; he amafed himfetf not only with feeing and 
examining every thing in the moft minute manner, bat alfo with 
ten his hand to the work, and learning the bufinefs of a 
lackimith. He fucceeded fo well, that one of the. laft days of 
this excurfion he forged alone 18 poods of iron (the pood is 
equal to 40 pounds), and put his own particular mark on each 
bar. The boyars and other noblemen of his fuite were obliged 
to blow the bellows, to ftir the fire, to carry Coals, and pesform 
all the other offices of journeymen blackfmiths. 

Some days after, on his return to Moftow, he went to fee 
Verner Muller, beftowed great praife on his eftablifhment, and 
afked him how much he gave per pood for iron in bar, furnithed 
by a mafter blackfmith. ‘* Three copecs or an altin,” aniwered 
Muller. ** Weilthen,’’faid the Czar, ** I have earned 18 alting, 
and am come to be paid.” Muller immediately opened bis 
bureau, took out 18 ducats, and counting them before the 
Vou. XIV. 339 A prince, 
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prince, ‘* It is the leaft,” faid he, ** that can be given to fuch 


a workman as your Majefty.”” Bot the Emperor refufed them =. 


« Take again your ducats,” faid he, ‘‘ and pay me the ufual 
price ; I have worked no better than another blackfmith ; and 
this will ferve to buy me a pair of thoes, of which I am in 
great want.” At the fame time his Majefty fhewed him thofe 
he wore, which had already been foled, and ftood in need of 
another repair, He took the 18 altins, went directly to a thop, 
bought @ pair of thoes, and took great pleafurein showing them 
on his feet, fayimg to thofe who were prefent’; ‘*1 have earned 
them well, by the fweat of my brow with hammer and anvil.’” 

One of thefe bars forged by Peter the Great, and authenti- 
cated by his mark, is ftilf to be feén at Iftia, in the fame forge 
of Muller. Another, forged alfo. with his own hand, is fhewn 
in the cabinet of the Academy of Sciences at Peterfburgh : but 
this latter was forged at a later period, at Olonetz, on the lake 
of Ladoga. 





Obfervations on the Manners of the Inhabitants of the City 
of Milan, in Italy. ' 


By Mrs, Piozz1. 
April 2, 1785. 

HE cold weather continues ftill, and we have heavy 
fnows ; but fo admirable is the police of this well-regue 
Jated town, that when overenight it has fallen to the height of 
four feet, no very uncommon occurrence, no one can fee in 
the morning that even a flake has been there, fo compietely do 
the poor and the prifoners rid us of it all, by throwing immenfe 
loads of it into a navigable canal that runs quite round the 
city, and carries every nuifance with it clearly away—[o that 

no inconveniencies can arife. 

Italians feem to me to have no very nice fee'ings of cold; 
they open the cafements—for windows we hgve none (now in 
winter) and cry che bel fre/cheteo ! (what a freth breeze !) while 
I am ftarving ovtright, If there is a flath of a few faggots in 
the chimney that juit fcorches one a little, no lady goes near it, 
but fits at the other end of a high-roofed room, the wind 
whifling round her ears, and her feet upon a perforated brafs 
box, filled with wood embers, which the cavalier fervente puils 
cut from time to time, and replenifhes with hotter afhes raked 
out from besween andirons, ‘They pity as exceedingly for our 
manner of managing ourfelves, and enquire of their country- 
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men who have lived here a-while, how their health endared the 
burning foflils in the chambers at London. I have heard two 
or three Italians fay, vorrei anch’ io veder quell’ Inghilterra, ma 
quefto carbone fofile 1 (I would go fee this fame England myfelf 
I think, bot that fuel made of minerals frights me!) To church, 
however, and to the theatre, ladies have a great green velvet 
bag cartied. for them, adorned with gold taffels, and lined with 
fur, to keep their feet from freezing, as Carpets are not in ufe 
here, Poor. women ron about the ftreets with a little earthen 
pipkin banging on their arm, filled with fire, even if they are 
fent on. an errapd ; while men of all ranks walk wrapped up 
in an odd. fort of white riding coat, not buttoned together, bat 
folded round their body after the fafhion of the old Roman 
drefs that one has feen in ftaues, 

The uniformity of drefles here pleafes the eye, and their 
cuftom of going veiled to church, and always without a hat, 
which they confider as profanation of the temple as they call it, 
delights me much ; it has an air of decency in the individuals, 
of general refpect for the place, and of a refolution not to let 
external images intrude on devopt thoughts. The hanging 
churches, and even public pillars fet up in the fireets or fquares 
for purpofes of adoration, with black, when any petfon of con- 
fequence dies, difpleafes me more ; itis fo very difmal, fo paltry 
a piece of pride and expiring vanity, and fo dirty acaftom, 
calling bugs and {piders, and all manner of vermin about one 
fo in thofe black trappings, it is terrible ; but if they remind 
us of ovr end, and fet us about preparing for it, the benefit is 
greater than the evil. 

I never in my whole life heard fo much of birth and family 
as fince I came to this town ; where blood enjoys a thoufand 
exclufive privileges, where Cavalier and Dawa are words of the 
firft, oay of the only importance ; where wit and beauty are 
confidered as ufelefs without a long pedigree; and virtue, 
talents, wealth, and wifdom, are thought on only as medals ta 
hang upon the branch of a genealogical tree, as we tie trinkets 
to a waich in England, 

I went to church, 20 yards from our own door, with a fervant 
to wait on me, three or four mornings ago; there was a lady 
particularly well drefied, very handfome, two footmen attending 
on her at a diflance, took my attention. Peter, faid I, to my 
own man, as wecame out, chi e guella dama? ** whois that 
lady ?”? Non ¢ dama, replies the fellow, contemptuoufly {miling 

at my fimplicity, fhe is no lady. I thought the might be fome- 
body’s kept millrefs, and afked him whofe? Dio ne liberi, returns 
Pever ina kinder accent—for there heart came in, aad he would 
Az not 
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not injure her charafter—God forbid : ¢ moglie d’un ricco brane 
chirre—the is a rich banker’s wife. You may fee, added he, 
that the is no lady if you look—the fervants carry no velvet ftool 
for her to kneel upon, and they have no coat armour in the lace 
to their liveries: the a lady! repeated he again with infinite 
contempt. 

Tam told that the Arch-duke is very defirous to clofe this 
branch of diftin&tion, and to draw merchants ard traders with 
their wives up into higher notice than they were wont to re~ 
main ing I do not think he will by that means conciliate the 
affection of any rank, ‘The prejadice in favour of nobility is 

firong to be thaken here, mach lefs rooted out fo: the very 
ervants would rather ftarve in the houfe of a man of family, 
than eat after a perfon of inferior quality, whom they confider 
as their equal, and almoft treat him as fuch to his face. 

Though family connections are prized fo highly here, no man 
feems afhamed that he has no family to boatt : all feigning would 
indeed he yfelefs and impracticable ; yet it ftrack me with 
aftonifhment too, to hear a well-bred clergyman who vilits at 
many genteel houfes, fay gravely to his friend, no longer ago 
than yelterday—that friend a man too eminent both for taleots 
and fortune--Yes, there is a grand invitation at fach a place 
to-night, but I don’t go, becaufe I am not a gentleman”— 
perche non fono cavaliere ; and the matter defired I would let 
you know that ** it was for no other reafon” that you had 
not a card top, my good friend ; for it is an invitation of none 
but ** people of fafhion you fee.” At all this nobody ftares, 
nobody laughs, and nobody’s throat is cat in confequence of 
their fincere declarations, 





HISTORY of a LADY’s COMPANION, 


To the PRINTER. 

SIR, 
LTHQUGH I am one of thofe young women whom 
ladies of a certain rank and difpofition are too ready to 
confider as ** fervants and low people,” yet as my birth and 
education have never been difgraced hy any one action of my 
life, and therefore cannot in themfelves be difgraceful, I beg 
leave to fupplicate your favourable attention to this letter, the 
purpofe of which is to refcue from many mortifications and in- 
jultsa clafs of young women who cannot be confidered as hav- 
ing been guilty of any crime todeferve the treatment they too 

fceqnently meet with, 
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Tam, Sir, a lady’s maid, the humble attendant of a lady of 
guality. Some, who confider me in a higher rank, call me her 
companion, to which laft name lam juftly entitled as far as 
being always in the fame room, riding 1a the fame coach, &<. 
can entitleme, Iam the daughter of a clergyman ; who died 
aboot three years fince, and who, as clergyman of {mall cures 
mutt inevitably do, left my mother and family anprovided for. 
What could bedone during his life, however, by the belt of 
parents was not neglected. He took upon himfelf our educa- 
tion, and befides inftructing us in polite literature, and the 
modern languages, his chief itudy was directed to the toring 
our minds with piety and virtee. Our little manfion was the 
hoafe of piety and indufiry ; we were early taught the value 
of time, the importance of religion to our well-being, and the 
danger of imbibing a loofe morality by an imitation of fafhion- 
able life. To giveadiary of one day’s employment in our 
family will be fufficient for the whole year. 

In the morning about fix o’clock in fummer and eight ia 
winter, the family were called together, when my father read 
a part of the morning fervice fuited to our condition ; we thea 
departed toour different avocations until nine, our breakfalt- 
chour ; after that we fat down to our various works, knitting, 
fewing, tambouring, and other bufinefles fuited to our fex and 
capacities ; at thefe we geverally continued until one o’clock, 
after which we were at liberty to walk about the fields, om 
amufe ourfelves in my father’s library until the dinner hour. 
This was our greateft enjoyment ; our meal, indeed, was frue 
gal, for it was becoming our fituation in life ; but as we were 
permitted to fit more than two hours together, during which 
my father examined us on what we had read or obferved the 
preceding day, and communicated to us in a familiar and 
affe€tionate manner the refult of his own reading on a vatt 
variety of fubjects, an intelieCual pleafure was ditfufed around 
our little table, which the opulent and the luxurious are ttran- 
gers to. 

In the evening my father called us again together into what 
was called the ichool, where we were taught the principles of 

olite literature, and examined on our progrels in the languages. 

hefe inftruétions were peaeraliy fhort, calculated to excite bet 
never to weary our attenuon, and delivered as taey were froma 
beloved parent, they were dear cous as Our own happineis. 
The fchool over, we were at liberty to pay a vilit to an agrees 
able neighbour, or were accompanied oy our father or mother 
in thefe occafional interviews. As my father was much beloved 
by his parithioners, there were tew familigs where we were not 
welcomed 
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welcomed with gladnefs, and difmiffed with ptayers and géod 
wifhes. When the fhadows of the evening cameon, we ree 
torned ‘home, and after recommending oorfelves to the pros 
te&tion of heaven, departed ‘at an early hour ta bed. Such in 
generalwas the happy tra@t of our lives; we were-made fen» 
fible of the valae of time, and much of that which is wafted in 
folly and empty amufements was employed by us to encreafe 
our ftock of happinefs, and adé to the ftores of knowledge, 
But alas! thofe days of eafe and peace are over ; they are to 
be remembered now only with regret, nor would I have recalled 
the memory of delights thatI fear will never more be mine, 
if it were not to contraft them with the mortifying fituation in 
which I am now placed, You will excufe, Sir, this detail of my 
bappinefs—you will hear no more of it. 

After my father’s death, the fopport of our family was gone 3 
my mother, sonable to.contend with the florm of affliction, fell 
into a melancholy ftate of mind from which the was happily 
delivered by the Supreme Difpofer of allevents. But I fear 
I fhall be tedious again—fuffice it to fay, that at the particular 
requeft of a relation I was taken into the houfe of a lady of 
quality, as her companion, a fituation for which I was fuppofed 
to be fitted by my education, manners, and genteel appearance. 
Iwas flattered into beauty, affability, and politenefs ; and my 
friends forefaw that I fthould be extremely happy under the 

“patronage of a woman of my lady’s rank, and that when ufed 
to the change of fituation, nothing would be warting to pro- 
mote me in the world. 

Ic was a change of fituation indeed ! from tranquillity to 
turbulence, from peaceful days and qaiet nights to tumultuous 
buftle, and broken flumbers, from the enjoyment of that hap- 
pinefs which proceeds from a contented mind, to the perpetual 
aim at pleafure, which is the mark of a reftlefs mind that has 
no fources within itfelf. The vicifitudes of day and night 
were in this family notto be recognized ; half the day, and the 
moft valuable half, was wafled in fleep ; almoft all the night in 
riot: lady M. was miferable unle/sin a crowd, and yet more 
miferable when the left it. The pleafures of the preceding 
night could not bear the refletion of the morning. Her hal- 
band was too polite to interfere with her parties and {chemes, 
for he had parties and fchemes of his own, They were in 
every reipect a fafhionable couple—-civil when they met, civil 
when they parted—prefence never occalioned a {mile, nor ab- 
fence afigh. They were both attached to a town life, and both 
planned and executed their fchemes of felicity without confult- 
Img cach other. My lord was a member of the gaming club- 

my 
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my lady kepta pharo-table ; he flitted with the loofe womea 
of tox ; ather morning levees every beau was welcome. As 
the play fays, ** they never loved one another well enough to 
quarrel,” and jealoufy was a ftranger to their breaft, Theie 
mutual indifference has often aftonifhed me ; neither was with. 
out paffions; and if we can fuppofe their indifference was af 
feéted, it certainly had fo much the appearance of reality thas 
it was feldom eafy to know the difference. 

The furnitare, equipage, fuite of fervants, &c. were all of 
the moft fplendid kind, and befitting a nobleman of high rank. 
Our manner of living to me had at fir all the air of madnefs 
or romance ; what the hours of the family were, it is impoffible 
ta fay, for ail hours were kept, but a particular preference givea 
toevery hour of the night.—-Each day brought fome new plea= 
fure with ic ; nothing was done but in a crowd ; our fociety, 
whether at home or abroad, was mamerous ; folitude could be 
found in no part of our manfion. 

Jadge, Sir, what a contraft this was to my former way of life; 
and think how it was poflible for me to reconcile myfelf toa 
mode of life in fa@ fo inconfiftent with the rational fyftem i 
had been taoght, I will not fay, however, that the {plendoor 
of high-life had at firft no attractions ; I will not deny that at 
firt there feemed a charm in greatnefs, in the company of 
perfons of high rank, and in the magnificence of their enters 
tainments ; but my firft illafion over, I difcovered how une 
fatisfactory fuch appendages are to the happinefs of buman 
life ; I difcovered that the pleafure of fuch a life was but an ate 
tempt at fomething which was never enjoyed. 

For fome weeks I had little to comptain of ; I was in all my 
lady’s parties of pleafure at home and abroad ; fhe honoured 
me with the appellation of Mifs Malton; and frequently prop 
feffed how much fhe would do for me; but familiarity foor 
changed the fcene, and trifling as the remark may be, my hap. 
pinefs with her decreafed when fhe rofe in defpotifm from Muafs 
Malton to plain Betfey, and had quite vanifhed when fhe called 
me ‘* Malton.” But it is necefiary now to defcribe the nature 
of my place in this family, that you may the better voderitand 
the true occupation of a Companion to a Lady of Quality 
a place often mentioned, but, were it better known, would {el- 
dom be mentioned without compaflion. 

My bufinefs thortly was this; to be always ready at a moe 
ment’s warning to join my lady in every party of pleafure ar 
bufineis fhe chote to mix with, [ attended her in the morutng 
to all fales, auctions, exhibitions, &c. and particularly was pree 
fent at the importins affair of thopping, which means ** look- 
ing 
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ing at, and turning over,” the goods of a mercer’s, or haber 
dafher’s fhop. My opinion was always afked, but in that kind 
of way, that it was very eafy to fee fhe did not expect | thould 
think for.myfelf, ** Malton, don’t you think this a very pretty 
ribbon ?”? ** Malton, don’t you think that a horrid filk ?” No 
perfon in my fiteation could avoid anfwering in the affirmative 
to fach quettions ; if I prefumed to differ I was filenced by 
** you! what fhould you know about filks !”—I attended lady 
M.alfo ac all vifits, unlefs the party were particolarly felect ; 
and was prefent in all companies at home, where I adted as @ 
kind of opper fervant. Siience was enjoined me on every oc- 
cafion, unlefs when fpoken to, and then filence or difference in 
Opinion were crimes, The moft abfurd opinions were given, 
in my hearing, which I was not permitted to rectify ; and often 
the whole party have been reafoning on premifes the moft un- 
trae, and which I could have contradicted by two words, had 
not two words been more than fell to my fhare. I confefs that 
loften felt this as a woman ; and, as one who had been ufed 
tothink on the paffing fubje&ts, and freely give my opinion, it 
was particularly: irkfome. But in time I acquired fuch a mafe 
tery over myfelf, that I heard the moft egregious nonfenfe, 
mifrep:efentations, and untraths, the effeét of grofs ignorance, 
without the leaft impulfe to fet matters torights. In a word, 
Sir, my duty was to hear every thing withoot fpeaking, and to 
fee every thing without obferving ; the ufe of my tongue being 
entirely confined to the delivering of 2 meflage, or to an humble 
acquiefcing yes nono, where nine cafes out of ten, my yea 
fhould have been nay, and my nay, yea. 

In the country where three people cannot procure a fourth to 
play arubber at whift, they content themfelves with what is 
called dumb hand; or dumby. The part of dumby iv town was 
always performed by your humble fervant, and when you con- 
fider the habitual reitraint on my tongue on all occafions, you 
will think me very properly qualified for the filent game. 
Wherever 2 gap was to be filed up in any amufement, the come 
— is {ure to be empltoyed for that purpofe. Mufic had 

een one of my employments at home, and it was allowed that 
my voice in finging was foperior to that of almoft any young 
Jady not on the lage. Soon after my arrival in this family, my 
lady once or twice commanded me to fing at her concert 
parties. The applaute1 received was enough to kindle no 
common degree of vanity. Lady M. too was a finger; but 
whether fhe was afraid the applaule beltowed on me might 
make me too vain, or whether better fingers were in the room 
I know not; but thisl know, that 1 was never afterwards 
detired 
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Gefired to exhibit this talent again in company, although in 
private her ladyfhip would often honour me by defiring to hear 
me firft fing over any air fhe wifhed to learn. 

Thefe were the leall of my mortifications. To be peflered 
by the fupercilious gallantry of our male vifitors, who confidered 
me as a creature worth their notice only asa proftitute, was to 
me fhocking ; yet I was daily compelled to liften to the falfome 
nonfenfe of the beaux who frequented our houfe; and feverely 
rallied by my lady if I ventured to exprefs my diflike at what 
was faid. * You, forfooth, give yourfelf airs, Malton, as if 
Sir John was ferious in talking to a perfon in your fituation,”— 
which, by the bye, Sir, I could not help thinking was the very 
reafon why I ought to ‘* give myfelf airs,” that is, in other 


‘words to exprefs my contempt for him who meditates the ruin 


of a young girl, merely becaufe the is unprotected. 

Ihave prefamed, Sir, to give you this fhort fketch of my 
fituation, that it may induce thofe who. are anxious that their 
children fhould get into opulent families, to confider, that as the 
charaéter of a fervant is of importance to a miltrefs, fo the 
chara@ter of a miftrefs is of no lefs importance to a fervant 5 
and that there can be no more dangerous fituation for a young 
woman of genteel perfon and manners, than to live in a family 
where the duties of life and the tender concerns of relative 
fituations are abforbed in diffipation and voluptuoafnefs, 

lam, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, __ 
ELIZ, MALTON. 





Entertaining Particulars concerning the ancient Ufe and 
PraGtice of Archery. 


N moft nations the bow was anciently the principal imple- 
ment of war, and by the expertnefs of the archers alone was 
otten decided the fate of battles and of empires.—In this ifland 
archery was greatly encouraged in former times, and many 
ftatutes were made for the regalation thereof ; whence it was 
that the Englith archers in particular became the beft in 
Europe, and procured them many fignal vi¢tories. 

The Artillery Company of London; though they have long 
difufed the weapon, are the remains of the ancient fraternity 
of bowmen or archers. Artillery (artillerie) isa French term 
fignifying archery; as the dings bowyer is in that language 
ftyled artillier au roy: and from that nation the Englith teem to 
VoL. XIV. 339s B have 
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have learnt at leaft the crofs-bow archery. We therefore find, 
that William the Conqueror had a confiderable number of bow- 
men in his army atthe battle of Haftings, when no mention is 
made of fuch troops on the fide of Harold : and it is fappofed 
that thefe Norman archers thot with the arbaleft {or crofs-bow), 
in which formerly the arrow was placed in a groove, being 
termed in French a gvadre/ and in Englith a de/;. 

Of the time when fhooting with the losg bow firft began 
among the Englith, at which exercife they afterward became fo 
expert, there appear no certain accounts. Their chroniclers do 
not mention the ufe of archery as exprefsly applied fo the 
crofs-bow, or the long-bow, till the death of Richard I. who 
was killed by an arrow at the fiege of Limoges in Guieone, 
which Hemmingford mentions to have iflyed from a crofs-bow. 
After this, which happened in 1199, there appear not upon 
record any. notices of archery for nearly 50 years, when an 
order was iffued by Edward III. in the 15th year of his reiga, 
to the fherives of moft of the Englith counties, for providing 
590 white bows and 500 bundles of arrows, for the then in- 
tended war againft France. Similar orders are repeated in the 
following years; with this difference only, that the theriff of 
Gloucefterthire is direfted to furnith 500 painted bows as well 
as the fame number of white. The famous battle of Creffly 
was fought four years afterwards, ia which our chroniclers fate 
that wé had 2000 archers, who wese oppofed to about the fame 
number of the French, together with acircumftance which 
feems to prove, that by thistime we ufed the long bow, while 
the French archers fhot with the arbalett. ‘Fhe circumiftance 
alloded to is as follows : previoully to the engagement there 
fellavery heavy rain, which is faid to have much damaged the 
bows. of the French, or perhaps rather the ftrings of them. 
Now the long. bow (when unftrung) may be mott conveniently 
covered, fo asto prevent the rain’s injuring it ; nor is there 
dearcely any addition to the weight from fuch a cafe ; whereas 
the arbaleit is of a moi inconvenient form to be fheltered from 
the weather, As, therefore, in the year 1342, orders iffued to 
the therives of each county to provide 500 bows, with a proper 
proportion of arrows, it feems probable that thefe were iong- 
bows, and not the arbaleft. 

At the above-mentioned battle, the Englith afcribed their 
vigtory chiefly to the archers.—The battle of Poidters was 
fought A. D. 1356, and gained by the fame means, 

Sometimes the archers gained great victories without even 
the leaft afiiflance from the men-at-arms ; as, particalarly, the 
dccifive victory over the Scots at Homildon, A. D.1402- Ia 
shat 
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that bloody battle, the men-at-arms did not ftrike a flroke, but 
were mere fpectators of the valour and victory of the archers. 
The earl of Donglas, who commanded the Scotch army ia 
that action, enraged to.fee his men falling thick around bim by 
fhowers of arrows, and trufting to the goodnefs of his armour 
(which had been three years in making), accompanied by about 
eighty lords, knights, and gentlemen; in complete armour, 
rufhed forward, and attacked the Enghifh archers {word in hand. 
Bat he foon had reafon to repeist his rafhnefs, The Englifh 
arrows were fo fharp and ftrong, and difcharged with fo much 
force, that no armour could repel them. The earl of Douglas, 
after receiving five wounds, was made prifoner ; and all his 
brave companions were either killed or taken. Philip dé 
Comines acknowledges, what ovr own writers aflert, that the 
Englith archers excelled thofe of every other nation ; and Sir 
John Fortefcue fays again and. again,—‘* thac the might of 
the realme of England ftandyth upon archers.” ‘The fuperior 
dexterity of their archers gave the Englith a great advantage 
over their capital enemies the French and’ Scots. The French 
depended chiefly on their men-at-arms, and the Scots on their 
pikemen ; but the ranks of both were often thinned and 
thrown into diforder by flights of arrows, before they coald 
reach their enemies, 

There is not found any a& of parliament of Henry V.ie 
relation to archery, and all the orders in Rymer till the battle 
of Agincoort, relate to great gans, from which he feems at 
firt to haveexpeGted more confiderable advantage than from 
the training of bowmen. It thould feem, however, that this 
fort of artillery, from its uowieldinefs, bad and narrow reads, 
together with other defects, was as yet but of little afe in 
military operations. In the year 1417 this king therefore 
afcribes his vi€tory at Agincourt to the archers, and directs the 
therives of many counties to pluck from every goofefix wing- 
feathers, for the purpofe of improving arrows, which are tobe 
paid for by the king. . 

In 1421, though the French had been defeated both at Crefly, 
Poicters, and Agincourt, by the Englith archers, yet they ftill 
continued the ufe of the crofs-bow ; for which realoo, Henry V. 
as duke of Normandy, confirms the charters and privileges of 
the baliftarii, which had been long eftablifhed asa fraternity ia 
his city of Rouen. 

In the fifth year of Edward IV. an a& paffed, that every 
Englifhman, and Irifhman, dwelling with Englifhmen, fhall 
have an Englifh bow of his own height, which is diretted to 
be.made of yew, wych, hazel, afh, or awburne, or aoy other 
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reafonable tree according to their power. The next chapter 
alfo direéts, that dutts fhall be made in every townfhip, which 
the inhabitants are obliged to fhoot up and down every feaft-day, 
under the: penalty of a half-penny when they fhallomit this 
exercife. 

Inthe 14th year, however, of this fame king, it appears by 
Rymer’s Foedera, that 1coo archers were to be fent to the duke 
of Burgundy, whofe pay is fettled at fixpence a-day, which is 
more than a common foldier receives clear in the prefent times, 
when provifions are fo much dearer, and the value of money 
fo much decreafed. This circumftance feems to prove, very 
firongly, the great eftimation in which archers were ftill held. 
Inthe fame year, Edward prepariog fora war with France, 
direéts the fherives to procure bows and arrows, ‘* as mofk 
fpecially requifite and neceflary.” 

On the war taking place with Scotland, eight years after 
this, Edward provides both ordnance and archers; fo that 
though the ufe of artillery (as we now term it) was then gaining 
ground, yet that of the bow and arrow was not neglected. 

Richard IE. by his attention to archery, was able to fend 
1000 ‘bow-men tothe duke of Bretagne, and he availed hime 
felf of the fame troops at the battle of Bofworth. 

Duriog the reign of Henry VII. however, there appears no 
order relative to gunpowder or artillery ; while, oa the other 
hand, in 1488, he directs a large levy of archersto be fent ta 
Brittany, and that they fhall be reviewed before they embark, 
In the 1gth year of his reign, this fame king forbids the ufe 
of the crofsebow, becaufe ‘* the long-bow had been much ufed 
in this realm, whereby honour and victory had been gotten 
againit outward enemies, the realm greatly defended, and 
much more the dread of ali Chriilian princes by reafon of the 
fame.” 

During the reign of Henry VIII. feveral ftatutes were made 
for the promotion of archery, The 8th Eliz. c. 10. regulates 
the price of bows, andthe 13th Eliz. c. 14. enacts, that bow 
jiaves thall be brought into the realm from the Hanfe-towns 
and the Eallward ; fo that archery itill continued to be an ob. 
je&t of attention in the legiflature. 

Jn Rymer’s Foedera these is neither ftatate nor proclamation 
of James I. on this head ; but it appears by Dr. Birch’s Life of 
hision (prince Henry), that at eight years of age he learned ta 
Shoot both with the bow and gun, while, at the fame time, this 
prince had in his eftablifhment an officer who was ftyled dows 
dearer. ‘Vhe king granted a fecond charter tothe Artillery 
Company, 
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Company, by which the powers they had received from Henry 
VIII. were confiderably extended. ag MAM 

Charles |. appears, from the dedication of a treatife intitled, 
The Bowmen’s Glory, to have been himfelf an archer ; and in 
the eighth year of his reign he ifflued a commiflion to the 
chancellor, lord-mayor, and feveral of the privy-council, to 
prevent the fields near London being fo inclofed as ‘* to in« 
terropt the necefiary and profitable exercife of thooting,” as 
alfo to lower the mounds where they prevented the view from 
one mark to another. 

Catharine of Portugal (queen to Charles IT.) feems to have 
been much pleafed with the fight at lealt of this exercife ; for 
in 1676, by thecontribution of Sir Edward Hungerford and 
others, a filver badge for the marthal of the fraternity was 
made, weighing 23 ounces, and reprefenting an archer drawing 
the long-bow (in the proper manner) to his ear, with the fol- 
lowing infcription : Regine Catharine Sagittarii. The fup- 
porters are two bowmen, with the arms of England and Pore 
tugal, In 1682 there was a moft magnificent cavalcade and 
entertainment given by the Finfbury archers, when they beitowed 
the titles of ** duke of Shoreditch,” ** marquis of Iflington,” 
&c. upon the molt deferving. Charles Il, was prefent upon 
this occafion ; but the day being rainy, he was obliged foon to 
leave the field. 

So lately as the year 1753 targets were ere@ed in the Finfbary 
fields, during the Eafter and Whitfun holidays; when the beft 
fhooter was ftyled Captain for the eniuing year, and tre fecond 
Lieutenant. 

Though archery continued to be encouraged by the king and 
legiflature for more than two centuries after the firft knowledge 
of the eff:Cts of gunpowder, yet by the latter end of the rcizga 
of Henry VIII, it feems to have been partly confidered as a 
paltime. Arthur, the elder brother of Heary, is faid to have 
been fond of this exercife, infomuch that a good fhooter was 
ftyled Prince Arthur. We are alfo informed, that he pitched 
his tent ac Mile End in order to be prefent at this recreation, 
and that Henry his brother alfo attended. When the latter 
afterward became king, he gave a prize at Windfor tothoie 
who thould excelin this exercife ; and a capital fhot having 
been made, Henry {aid to Barlow (one of his guards), ** if 
you ftill win, you fhali be duke over all archers.” Barlow 
therefore having focceeded, and living in Shoreditch, was 
created duke thereof. Upon another occafion, Henry and the 
queen were met by 200 archers oa Shooter's hill, which proe 
bably took its mame from their aficmvling near it to thoot at 
marks. 
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marks. This king likewife gave the firlt charter to the 
Artillery Company in the 2gth year of his reign, by which they 
ate permitted to wear dreflés of any colour except purple and 
fcarlet, to fhoot not only at marks but birds, if not pheafants 
or herons, and within two miles of thé royal palaces. They 
alfo enjoined by the fame charter not to wear furs of a greater 
price than thofe of the martin. The moft material privilege, 
however, is, that of indemnification from miarder, if any pers 
ion pailing between the fhooter and the mark is killed, provided 
the archers have firft called out fa/. 

Archery with the long-bow continues to be ufed as a manly 
exercife by the inhabitants of Geneva, and in many parts of 
Flanders ; nor is it totally neglected in Great Britain. There 
are feveral focieties of archers in England; thechief of which 

re, the Woodmen of Arden, and-the Toxopbilite. 
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VIRTUE REWARDED; 
OR, 
THE HISTORY OF EMMA DAVENPORT. 


R. DAVENPORT had left him by his father a very 
WV conficerable fortune. He married, at an early age, the 
daughter of a rich baaker in London, fo much againft her 
father’s confent that on the day of her marriage he made a 
will in behalf of a diftant relation, and vowed never to fee his 
daoghter more. But Mr. Davenport’s infinaating deportment 
had fo far influenced her heartin his favour, that all the riches 
in the world would not have prevailed on her to give him ups 
Fiven a father’s difpleafure, though it difreffed her greatly, was 
nothing in comparifon to lofiag a man for whom the had the 
greatett regard, and fhe doubted not that in fome little time her 
father’s implacability would, by her repeated folicitations, be 
foftened into forgivenefs. By this lady Mr. Davenport had 
one daughter, who was endowed with all the accomplithments 
which art as well as mature could beftow. She was in her 18th 
year when her father got connected with a fet of men whofe 
whole time was {pent in drinking and gaming : This was an 
inexhaultible fource of trouble for his wife, who did not feel her 
hufband’s imprudence fo much on her own account as on that 
of her daughter, who was entirely dependant on his bounty, as 
the cducation he had beltowed on her demanded a liberal for- 
tunes Sut Emma, ever humble in the midft of afluence, felt 
caly 
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only for her father’s conftitution, which was daily declioing by 
the viciflitudes of the bottle and gaming table. As the had 
been one night with a party at one of the Theatres, ia the cous 
fufion of crowding thorugh a maltitude of coaches and chaifes, 
fhe loft fight of her companions, and it being a wet evening 
the carriages were fo much engaged, that the mult have waited 
a confiderable time before fhe could have got one to convey her 
to her father’s houfe, had it not been forthe kind attention of 
Sir Henry Munro, with whom fhe had fpent one evening at a 
friend’s houfe. He infifted on her accepting a part of his car- 
riage, which fhe did. His converfation in the time of their 
being together was fo plealing to Emma, that her heart fele 
a fenfation to which it had ever before beena ftranger. Sir 
Henry likewife felt a ftrong prepoffeffion in favour of his lovely 
companion ; he foen iatroduced himfelf to Mr. Davenport, wha 
very readily confentéd to an alliance between that young man 
and his daughter, Sir Henry’s father, thoagh ambitious, 
complied with pleafure to the union on a fuppofitioa of her in- 
heriting a large fortune at the death of Mr. Davenport, which 
happening foon after, the old gentleman was informed of his 
true circumftances, which were now in the mo defperate 
fituation, Creditors poured in from every quarter. Emma 
had fcarce time to think of her lover, her whole attention was 
now engaged in thinking how hhe could alleviate the diftrefs of 
her much loved parent. She now claimed all her tendernefs, as 
fhe had no fharein bringing on the calamity to which they were 
now reduced. She immediately refolved on placing herielf as 
a companion to fome lady, and with the little money they had 
left to procure a {mall lodging for her mother at a reclafe end 
of the town. This was foon accomplifhed, and the was a de- 
pendant in Lady H ’s family, She fally determiaed to 
give up all thoughts of Sir Heary, whofe father’s pride the had 
too much reafon to think would deter him from allowing his 
fon to form a connedtion witha perfon in her now humble 
fituation, She was not fufficiently acquainted with Siz Heary’s 
character to know whether he would itill re(pect her as he had 
formerly done ; the therefore changed her name, and kept her 
condition and place of abode a total fecret from every perfon 
but her mother. Sir Henry was at this time inconfolable for 
the lofs of his intended bride, but his father paid no attentica 
to his dittrefs, as he could not think of his fon’s humbling him-~ 
felf to form a connection with people whom he ttiled beggars, — 
Emma {pent her time as happy as the could in her new fituation g 
the only circumitance that gave her uaeafinels was the particue 
Jar attention of Captain Mackworth, brother to Lady H——. 
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He had long fought an opportanity of being alone with his 
fifter’s charming Abigail, as he called her, One evening when 
Lady H-— was engaged out he made a frivolous excufe for 
ftaying at home, and as Emma was fitting at work alone in her 
Lady’s drefling room, fhe was furprifed at being fuddenly 
accofted by the Captain (who fhe thought was not at that time 
in the houfe), at whofe entrance fhe inftantly attempted to 
withdraw, bot he prevented her by faftening the door. She was 
fhocked by his infolence ; but was happily relieved by her 
Lady’s entrance at that irflant, who had been feized with an 
ilJnefs which obliged her to return home. Emma, in her hurry, 
flayed not to acquaint her Lacy with the circumftances of the 
affair, but flew to her own room, where fhe had not been long 
before the received her wages from Lady H » with orders to 
Jeave her houfe that night. Emma found all accefs to her 
Lady impracticable, as fhe would hear nothing in her favour. 
She therefore fat off with a heavy heart for her mother’s ; in her 
way thither fhe was accofted by a gentleman with a freedom to 
which fhe had been unaccuftomed, and inftantly recognized Sir 
Henry Monro ; feeing her alone at that time in the evening he 
miftook her chara@ter, but foon recolleéted her well known face; 
his extacies were inexpreffible ; he drew from her a promife 
never more to try to conceal herfelf from him, whatever her 
fituation might be ; with this confolation he condacted her to 
her mother, but what was their joy to hear fhe had that day 
been fent for by her father, who had for fome years retired 
into the country, and hearing of her diftrefs he fo truly fympa- 
thized in her fufferings as to fend for her, and promifea return 
of that affefion which he had fo long withheld from her. He 
made a will which entitled her to all his fortune, which when 
Sir Henry’s father was fully affured of, he no longer refufed to 
comply with his fon’s repeated folicitations ; as there was now 
no obitacle to their happinefs, they were in a few days united. 
Sir Henry now thought proper to call Captain Mackworth to 
an account for his infolent behaviour to his wife the evening of 
her departure from Lady H ’s. The Captain immediately 
declared het innocent. He had moft fincerely repented of having 
injured the character of a friendlefs young creature under his 
filter’s prote€tion, who alfo very much regretted her impetuofity 
in fending her off without enquiring any particulars.—Sir 
Henry and his Lady were now as happy as they could wifh, 
with children as amiable as themielves, aod a fplendid fortune 
which they poflcffed after their parents, they lived efteemed and 
loved by all with whom they were acquainted. 

INTERESTING 
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INTERESTING TRIAL 





OLD BAILEY, Fune 6, 1789. 
ode WILLIAMS was indifed for that he, on the 23d 


of December laft, at Penzance,in the County of Cornwall, 
in and upon the perfon cf Jofeph Atkins, then an officer of 
excife, in the execution of his duty, and in the peace of our 
Lord the King, did violently make an affaalt, and wilfully 
hinder, oppofe, and obftruct himin feizing, upon the fhore, 
twenty gallons of {pirituous liquors, called brandy, then liable 
to be feized to the ufe of his Majefty—contrary to the peace of 
our Lord the King, and againit the form of the ftatute in that 
cafe made and provided. 

There was a fecond count, charging him with an affault 
generally ; and a third count, fimilar to the firft. 

Mr. Solicitor General opened the cafe on behalf of the pro- 
fecution : he addreffed the Jury, and told them the ftatute upon 
which the prifoner was indicted, the 24th of the prefent King, 
was founded in humanity. The Lepiflature had obferved, that 
contefts between fmugglers and revenue officers often terminated 
in death upon cne fide and murder-on the other: to prevent 
which, and to caution thofe who are engaged in the {muggling 
bufinefs, the Legiflature in its wifdom enaéted, that the very 
act of lifting a hand againit an officer, thould be punifhable at 
the difcretion of the Court, but not exceeding three years of 
confinement to bard labour. Ii the prifoner was only guilty of 
raifing his hand, the profecutor would be entitled to their 
verdict ; but he was guilty of much more, fo that had he noc 
been indiéted under tnis flatute, he would be liable to a punifh- 
ment of much greater feverity than now could be infli€ted upon 
him. If the evidence was made out to their fatisfaétion, he 
Should folicit their verdict againit the priioner, to fhow thete 
people that outrageous violations of the law will not be pafied 
over with impunity. If they thould not be fatisfied, he was 
not difpofed to preis for a verdict, being as anxious as any man, 
that all due attention fhould be paid to the liberties of the 
fubject. 

Jofeph Afkins was then {worn ; he depofed, that he wasan 
officer of excife, and being in company with William Julian 
and Daniel Bartlet, two other oilicers, on the fands near Pen- 
zance, about 10 o’clock in the evening of the 23d of December, 
they faw three men, whem they fufpected to be fmugelers : 
Julian and the witnels purfued them, while Bartlet ttruck off 
another way to intercept them. The three men then turned 
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their horfes about, and came direétly towards the witnefs: the 
firft that came up was Williams, the prifoner, who paffed by 
the witnefs, the Jatter not taking any notice of him, as he had 

othing on his horfe ; the other two had each two anchors of 
beandy flung <crofs their horfes: the witnefs ordered them to 
deliver up the goods, which they refufed: at this time, the 
prifoner, who had turned back again, after he had paffed by, 
came op and was making a blow witha very thick bludgeon 
at Julian, which the witnefs feeing, knocked him off his horfe. 
Upon this they all difmounted ; one of the men attacked Julian 
whilethe prifoner and another attacked the witnefs, who drew 
his hanger and fought fome time ; one getting behind, pinioned 
and held him, while the prifoner ftrack him feveral times ; at 
length ; getting loofe, he fought them again; they knocked him 
down twice; the fecond time, the prifoner took hold of the 
hanger by the blade, bet the witnefs drew it through his hand, 
and cut him, which gave the witnefs an opportanity of getting 
up again, but was knocked downa third time, and then was 
not ableto rife ; the prifoner continued to beat him while the 
other held him; at length Bartlet.came up and feized the 
prifoner by the collar; the other made off: the prifoner was 
brought toa public houfe in Penzance, the brandy, and one 
of the hories were feized, but the latter was ftolen away a fhoret 
time after—The witnels was very much beat, and one of his 
rms llill continues very wea k, in co: ifequence of thei injury it 
cce ived. 

He was crofs examined vd Mr. Knowles; he denied that he 
had made any blow at the prifoner, when they firft met, nor 
did he take any noti ice of i. as his object was to get at the 
men, who had th e brandy: he believed he cutthe hand of the 
prifoner feverely, and acknowledged he made the bett ufe he 
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afl nee of Afkins, and feized the prifoner, who was beating 
him ; the other made his efcape. 
Daniel Bartlet corroborated the teflimony of the two former 
aaling 


Mr. Knowles then addrefled the jury on behalf of the pri- 
foner ; it fellto hislot, wnexpericnced as he was, to contend 
againit the frit officer of the crown in ability and experience, 
whowas fent dov fecute this poor man ; weak, how- 
jury, he had no doubr, wouid 
im all duc aztention 5 be muit beg of them to confider the 
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hardthips under which the prifoner laboured ; tried at the dif- 
tance of 300 miles from the place where this tranfaction hap- 
pened, fo that the jury had no opportunity of forming any 
opinion of the credibility of the witnefles. The only perfons 
the prifoner could have brought in his behalf, were the two 
{mugglers, who ought to have been indicted ; this circumftance 
deprived his client of the advantage of a defence, but from the 
teftimony of the excifemen themfelves it appeared, that the pri- 
foner could not be confidered as a {muggler, fince it was acknow- 
ledged that he had not any goods whatfoever at the time the 
officers met him ; another circumftance he would infiit upon was 
this, that although it was fworn that the prifoner commenced 
the affault by making a blow at Julian, yet in point of fact, 
Afkins, the profecutor, gave the firft blow, and the prifoner 
ought to have been indicted for an affault upon julian, and not 
for an aflault upon Atkins, whom he did not ftrike until he had 
received a blow from him. This he was confident was the 
law, and as fuch, he fhould fubmit it to his Lordthip. 

Mr. Solicitor General moit ably combated thefe arguments : 
he could not be accufed of any feverity in the conduct of the 
profecution ; if the prifoner fuffered any inconvenience, he 
could not becharged with it: the legiflature had direCcted, that 
thefe offences fhould not be tried in the county where they arife 
becaufe an unprejudiced jury was feldom to be had. The 
gentleman laments the abfence of the witneffes on behalf of 
the prifoners; and he tellsthe Court in the fame inftant, that 
they were fo confcious of their own guilt, that they would not 
venture to appear. The point of law contended for by the 
learned gentleman, he would proteft againft : he fhould, how- 
ever, ftand corrected by his Lordfhip, by whom the gentlemen 
of the jury would fuffer themfelves to be directed. 

Mr. Baron Perryn then fummed up the evidence, and ftated 
the Act of Parliament, in which was inferted the words 
“* affitance ;” fo that even fuppofing the prifoner was nota 
fmuggler, he was undoubtedly an affiftant in this affaule, and 
confequently came within the defcription of the act. 

The Jury brought io their verdi& guilty. 











Account of the Dexterity of Mr. William King/fton, wh, 
was born without Arms or Hands, 
{From J. Valton’s Letter to the Rev. Mr. Welley, dated Briftol, 
O€tober 14, 1788.] 
N order to give the publick a fatisfactory account of William 
Kingiton, I went to Ditcheat lat Monday, and tne nex 
P C2 morning 
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morning got him to breakfaft with me at Mr. Goodfellow’s and 
had ocular proofs of his dexterity. 

He highiy entertained us at breakfait, by putting his half. 
naked foot wpon the table as he fat, and carrying his tea and 
toalt between his great and fecond toe to his mouth, with as 
much facility as if his foot had been a hand, and his toes fingers, 
1 pot half a fheet of paper upon the floor, with a pen and inke 
horn. He threw off his fhoes as he fat, took the inkhora in 
the toes of his left foot, and held the pen in thofe of hisright. 
He then wrote three lines as well as moft ordinary writers, and 
as fwiftly. He writes out all his own bills and other accounts, 
He then fhewed me how he fhaves himfelf with the razor in 
his toes; and he can comb his owa hair. He can drefs and 
usdre{s himfelf, except buttoaing his cloaths. He feeds him. 
felf, and can bring both his meat or broth to his mouth, by 
holding the fork or fpoon in his toes. Ife cleans his own thoes, 
can clean the knives, light the fire, and do almott every other 
comettic bafinefs as well as another man. He can make hea. 
coops. He isa farmer by trades Ue can milk his cows with 
his toes, and cat his owa hay, bind it up in bundles, and carry 
it about the field for his cattle. Laft winter he had eight hei- 
fers conftantly to fodder. The laft fummer he made all his 
own hay-ricks. He can do all the bufinc{s of the hay-field (exe 
cept mowing) as well and as fait, with only his feet, as others 
can with sakes and forks. In a word, he can nearly do as 
much without, as others can with their arms, 

He began the world with a hen and chicken. By degrecs he 
raifed a few theep, and now occupies a iimail farm. 
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ACHARADE, by Juba 


(5° fearch, dear firs, the gay parterre, 
Where blooms fair F!ora’s tribe, 
And there amongit her beaateous train, 
My fir you may deicribe. 


With gentle marmers thro’ the lawn, 
My fecond’s foand to flow ; 

And as it fl »wly glides along, 

Great benefit beitows, 

<7 ss eae : 

Ny whole, ye bards, with due refpegt, 


ge scave yeu $8] pourts Y3 
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Come quickly then, ye prying youths, 
And draw the veil away. 
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Our corre/pondents 


An ENIGMA, by W. Baker, of Somerton. 


ECLUSE from civil broils and party rage, 
Familiar friends. we prove to yauth and age 3 
Our devoirs are eflentiat to mankind, 
And naturally to innocence inclin’d. 


We at the fumptuous rendezvous appear 

Wich boon compapions, ftadent, bard, or feer ; 
Though like the whig and tory feéts of old, 

In oppofition you may us behold, 


Much like a favage band, Bocetia’s crew, 
Whom, for their piracies old Neptune flew; . 
So we unite to thare the la(cious {poil, 
That’s by our patron got with care and toil, 


Nor do the penal laws obftruét our will, 
For we purfue thefe depredations {tll ; 
Nay, Monfey’s artifice we dread no more, 
Though he has us’d us fhrewdly heretofore, 


Howe’er abford it feems for us to tell 

Where the difciples of Difcordia dwell, 

W hat clamours through our arched dome you hear 
When envy doth der peevith ftandard rear : 


Yet, there the fun&ions of uproar and noife 
Are exercis’d to ruffle cordial joys ; 

And if our nearett neighbour proves a fhrew, 
We're are all unmatk’d, expos’d to public view. 
2, 


ee 7 “ 


* * re . : : 
* Sever al pieces of poetry lately received are much too inace 
curate for infer tion, 


PORT 


who Jend us queftions, anagrams, charades, 
rebu eS, Enigmas, &Je. are defired to pay the pojlage of their let 
vers; and thofe who do not, mufe not expect to jee what they jena 
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ORIGINAL EPIGRAM. 


O you, faid Fanny, t’other day, 
In earneft love me as you fay ; 

Or are thofe tender words apply’d 
Alike to fifty girls befide ? 
Dear, cruel girl, cried I, forbear, 
For by thofe eyes—thofe ps—I fwear— 
She ftopp’d me as the oath I took, 
And cry’d, you’ve {worn—-2zow 4i/s the book, 
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ET a few years, or days, 
And time may be no more; 
This world with all its fleeting joys, 
May vanifh from my dying eyes, 
And all its dreams be o’er. 


How impotent is man ! 
How foon will ftrength decay ! 
To day he blooms in every grace, 
Wizh health confpicuous in his facem 
To morrow fades away. 


Like the young bud he feels 
His ftrength each morn increafe ; 
And when he rifes toa flower, 
Beholds with joy the prefent hour, 
Nor thinks on its decreafe, 











gt 
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But foon the nipping froft 
Like death’s cold hand appears ; 
And with one ftroke blafts all his ftrength, 
O’erpower’d by death he finks at length, 
And finifhes his cares. 








Elegy, written in Sobo-Square, on feeing Mrs. Cornelly’s 


Houfein Ruins. 
By Antuony Pasain, E/7. 
ITHER ye lowly, infolent, and vain, 
Whofe namelefs deeds give meditation food ; 
Ye varied tribes, who circle pleafure’s fane, 
Ye jocund prodigals of focial good : 
The fallen fragments of this pile iurvey, 
Then yield to memory’s toils the refidue of day. 


Here civil phrenzy was approv’d and known, 
Here fathion’s tainted ftream was bade to flow ; 
Here reafon left her elevated throne, 
To {catter frolickly the feeds of woe : 
The cares of ftate, the props of general weal, 
Sunk ’neath the rapid preflure of the dancer’s heel. 


Here beauty blaz’d triumphant in her charms, 
To bear the diadem of pride away ; 
Here gallant fraud affai!’d her with his arms, 
Waken’d her fenfes, and embrac’d his prey: 
Touch’d by the harb of grief, the victim fell, 
While defperation’s minions rung her virgin knell ! 


Here many a heart for godlike efforts brac’d, 
Was riv’d and {ully’d by pollation’s breath : 
Their generous atoms were by vice difgrac’d, 
And found, alas ! the truth of life—in death ; 
Thus hinds are led, when fhat from Cynthia’s ray, 
By brilliant, faithlefs gleams, through ruin’s miry way. 


Here calm philofophy to maniacs bow’d, 
Here romour’s progeny upheld her reign ; 
Here fcience mingled with the babbling crowd, 
Whom rapture beckon’d ’mid delufion’s train ¢ 
And Bacchus’ goblet with his gifts o’erflow’d, 
’Till nectareous juice beflain’d the chequer’d road, 
Here 
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Here oft the fpendthrift of unvala’d hoars, 
Survey’d, with apathy, the ills of time, 
Who, heav’n direfted, circum{crib’d his powers, 
And {mote his being ere he knew his prime ; 
*Till all his honours vanifh’d like a dream, 
Melted by recreant guilt’s intolerable beam. 


Ab ! whither are thofe myriads tafte combin’d 
Who leagu’d the moral canons to deltroy ? 
And where thofe lawlefs tumults of the mind, 
That wit call’d madnefs, and the madd’ning, joy ? 
All, all are vanith’d from ch’ aftonith’d fight, 
Sunk beneath hope’s clear beam, and fhrouded by the night. 


Thofe wal!s which echo’d with a lover’s fighs, 
And gave refponfive many an ideot’s tale ; 
Thofe gaudy thades which dazzled magic eyes, 
Thofe pregnant founds which ha’ oniz’d the gale; 
Are all difmember’d, driven, crufh’ and torn, 
Like worthlefs, weightlefs chaff, o’er Hycran defarts borne. 


Volaptaoufnefs no more fhall chaften thought, 
Phoebus no more fhall on their virgils peep ; 
Vho mif- beheld thofe extafies they fought, 
Who violated peace, who murder’d fleep ; 
The route is o’er, the revelry is done, 
And irrefiftlefs fate has clouded folly’s fun. 








SONNET w FANCY, 


HOU nymph of many-colour’d vett, 
Who fplendid by imagination drett, 
Joyoufly fportive, tkim’tt along ; 
Whofe revellings luxuriant nature charms, 
As {pring reanimated vegetation warms 
To ope her various gifts, yon {pangled meads among : 
Who, inthe flowret’s early bloom, 
To every tint of Iris piv’ft freth birth, 
Which like yon orb’s celettial rays illume 
The fombrous vifageof the earth ; 
Oh trom a bofom anguith torn remove 
All that robs life of animating zeft, 
Oli calm the terrors of a troubied breaft, 
With ee’n the illafion that Miranda loves. 


Digéith. T. Le S. 








